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Moreover, the few weeks that were to precede the de-
parture had been well employed.

At this period, as we have just remarked, the course of the
Amazon was not yet furrowed by the numberless steam-
vessels, which companies were only then thinking of put-
ting on the river. The service was worked by individuals
on their own account alone, and often the boats were only
employed in the business of the riverside establishments.

These boats were either ** ubas," canoes made from the
trunk of a tree, hollowed out by fire, and finished with the
axe, pointed and light in front, and heavy and broad in the
stern, able to carry from one to a dozen paddlers, and of
three or four tons burden: " egariteas," constructed on a
larger scale, of broader design, partly covered in the centre
with a roof of foliage, and leaving on each side a gangway
for the rowers: or, *' jangadas/' rafts of no particular shape,
propelled by a triangular sail, and surmounted by a
cabin of mud and straw, which served the Indian and his
family for a floating home.

These three kinds of craft formed the lesser flotilla of the
Amazon, and were only suited for a moderate traffic of
passengers or merchandise.

Larger vessels, however, existed, either u vigilingas,"
ranging from eight up to ten tons, with three masts rigged
with red sails, and which in calm weather were rowed by
lour long paddles not at all easy to work against the